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« In 1930 Jacob Reimer, along with sixteen other employees of Interna- 
tional Harvester, went to the Soviet Union for one year to service agricul- 
tural implements and to train Soviet workers in their use. This document 
describes his experiences. 


In the fall of 1930, Jacob Reimer, a former Russian citizen, and 
at that time an employee of the International Harvester Company, 
sailed for a year’s on-site duty servicing agricultural equipment on 
a state farm in Western Siberia. His father, an IHC representative 
in pre-revolutionary Russia, had serviced — as unlikely as it today 
seems — all of Siberia. Jacob himself had fought against the Bol- 
sheviks, in the army of Admiral Kolchak, and due to circumstances 
that are not entirely clear, was evacuated from Vladivostok with 
U.S. armed forces. Yet, with the rapid expansion of trade in 1929, 
IHC decided to send him back, holding, as he did by then, an Ameri- 
can passport. Jacob Reimer jumped at the chance. After his return 
to the United States a year later, he wrote this brief but engrossing 
report of his experiences. 

Now, once again American technicians are packing their bags 
and heading for duty in the Soviet Union to encounter, without 
doubt, similar problems and pitfalls. Wishing them the best of luck 
one can only add the hope that they display as much flexibility, 
resourcefulness, and good sense as did Jacob Reimer, over forty 
years ago. The following version of Reimer’s report has been edited 
to clarify the original’s broken English without, however, altering 
its tone or substance. 


THe REIMER DOCUMENT 


After residing in the U.S.A. ten years and becoming a citizen, I 
welcomed the opportunity of visiting my native country with all 
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my heart: first, because I could make a comparison between old 
Russia and present U.S.S.R.; second, there is always in all naturalized 
citizens, an interest left for the old country; and third, to have a pos- 
sibility to see, with my own eyes, the much discussed “Workers’ 
Paradise”. 

With sixteen other International Harvester men I sailed for Lon- 
don on the 5th of November, 1930, and landed in Plymouth, Eng- 
land on the 13th.1 The Russian Consul had all of the visas ready in 
London, with the exception of mine. I was the only ex-Russian 
and Russian speaking person in the party. I was asked to wait until 
the Consulate clarified why Moscow refused to allow my entry into 
the U.S.S.R. From the 14th of November until the 22nd of Decem- 
ber, I visited the Consulate and the Arcos ? English-Russian trading 
company offices daily. Each was sending cables to Moscow and 
Amtorg * asking for a definite order about what to do with me. 

I believe the Promparty trial, which opened at that time in Mos- 
cow, partly delayed my entry.‘ For three weeks there was no answer, 
and when it came it was a second refusal. My birth, and military 
service on the wrong side in the past, was a big minus in the opinion 
of the Russian Consul.> A request to send money to cover my trip 


1 During 1929, orders for nearly 7000 American tractors and spare parts were placed 
with the International Harvester Company and Deere and Company. This dual purchase 
was handled through the Soviet Amtorg Trading Corporation in New York for the agri- 
cultural foreign trade organization Selskosoyuz. It was the single largest Soviet purchase 
of American equipment up to that date, involving substantial short term (three-year) 
credits. Some of the machines were sent in July, 1929 to help in the current harvest, 
while the bulk was to arrive during 1930. In order to train Soviet users, their technicians 
came to the U.S., and according to the contract, the American firms supplied personnel for 
field work in the Soviet Union. See the Amtorg Economic Review of the Soviet Union, July 
1, 1929, 239. 

2 Arcos Ltd., (an acronym for the All-Russian Cooperative Society, Ltd.) was estab- 
lished in London in 1920 under the fiction that it was a trading agency of the Moscow 
“non-governmental” cooperative, Centrosoyuz, Arcos was involved in a propaganda and 
subversion scandal that resulted in the 1927 break in British diplomatic relations with the 
U.S.S.R., and suffered a blow from which it never really recovered, even after diplomatic 
relations were restored in 1929. See John Quigley, The Soviet Foreign Trade Monopoly 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1974), 21, 49. 

8 Amtorg (acronym for the Russian “American Trade”) was incorporated under New 
York Jaw in 1924 to conduct trade with the United States. Amtorg was the principal pur- 
chasing office for U.S. products, services, and technology during the trade expansion years 
of 1929-1933, and during World War II. It has not, however, figured prominently in the 
expansion of U.S.-Soviet commercial relations in the 1970s, Ibid, 90-91. 

4 The Promparty (Industrial Party) was an early Vyshinsky fabrication that sought to 
link a formidable number of economists, engineers, and technicians together in a counter- 
revolutionary conspiracy to commit industrial sabotage. It all culminated in a Promparty 
trial lasting from November 25 to December 7, 1930. The five ‘“‘leaders,” including Leonid 
Konstantinovich Ramzin, a prominent heat power engineer, all confessed and were given ten 
years’ penal servitude. This was really a spin-off of other campaigns against right wing 
deviation in the Party. See George Katkov, The Trial of Bukharin (New York, 1969), 76. 

5 Ymperial Russian and Soviet officials alike have shown a remarkably broad oscillation 
in their attitudes toward those who have opposed their power. Revolutionaries like those 
who seized the Potemkin were lured back to Russia by trick and then exiled or executed. 
See Richard A. Hough, The Potemkin Mutiny (Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1963), Counter- 
revolutionaries were imprisoned, exiled, or worse, no matter whose passport they carried, 
This is nowhere better documented than in Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, The Gulag Archipelago 
1918-1956, Vol. 1 (New York, 1973), 24-92. Also see Boris Levytsky, The Uses of 
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back to the U.S. was sent by Arcos to Amtorg about the 20th of 
December. Calling at the Arcos office two days later, I was informed 
that the Russian Consul would like to see me. After going over my 
past once more, he informed me that he was granting me a visa 
personally and, by doing so, he was taking a great responsibility on 
his shoulders. 

On Christmas Eve, 1930, a party of ten American immigrants to 
Russia with their families, a few Soviets, and myself, sailed on the 
Soviet 5000 ton freighter, Jean Radzutak, from London to Leningrad, 
a trip of five days in good weather, through the Kiel Canal. By New 
Year’s Eve we were’75 kilometers from Leningrad, stuck in 18 inches 
of ice, sending out an S.O.S. for the icebreakers. New Years morn- 
ing, the Maligin, Krassin, and one more, were busy breaking up 
ice around our ship, and ten others that came in during the night. 

On the third of January, I landed in Leningrad, a city that had 
seen many bloody battles in the days of Revolution. The marks 
of bullets were still noticeable on buildings and streets. The same 
night a representative of Inturist put me on the train for Moscow. 
The crowded train, hard seats, poor ventilation, the smell of herring 
and what-not, long stops at stations —did not impress me very 
favorably after the U.S. and England. But I had seen the same pic- 
ture before, and it did not give me the shock that it did to some of 
my boat companions on their first trip over. Twelve hours later — 
Moscow. 

Small change was scarce at that time, and I spent an hour looking 
for a 15 kopeck piece in order to call up Zernotrest.6 Finally, with 


Terror (New York, 1972), 11-73. But in 1931, considerations of détente were strong enough 
to result in a significant number of former imperial Russian citizens returning as representa- 
tives of European or American firms. A similar phenomenon is now occurring in relation 
to those Soviets who refused repatriation to Stalin’s U.S.S.R. after World War II im- 
prisonment in German-occupied Europe. For details of the Allied repatriation policy, see 
Nicholas Bethell, The Last Secret (New York, 1974). 

6 Zernotrest (Soviet Grain trust) ran an enormous complex of Soviet State Farms 
(Sovkhozi) specializing in large single-crop grain production. Organized in 1928, by the 
next year it had put some 4,000,000 acres under its control, and by 1930, over 11,000,000, 
worked by some seventy Sovkhozi. As of 1929, the Sovkhozi of Zernotrest were situated in 
the following regions: 

Northern Caucasus 

Ukraine 

Crimea 

Lower Volga 

Middle Volga 

Urals 

Siberia 

Bashkir Republic 

Kazakhstan 
The years 1929-1931 were key ones for Zernotrest, a massive expansion of sown land being 
planned. A significant amount of foreign currency was allocated for the purchase of farm 
machinery abroad, along with technical instructors to train Soviet personnel in using and 
maintaining the equipment. Amtorg Economic Review of the Soviet Union, August 1, 1929, 
266. 
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my instructions in mind and a porter hunting for a cab (by the way, 
a difficult undertaking ) I left the station after sitting there over three 
hours. 

To get my temporary residence permit and work instructions took 
five days. The bitter cold and snow-drifted streets did not allow me 
to see much of Moscow at that time, and the little I did see — empty 
stores, lines of people shivering, overcrowded street cars and old 
clothes long out of style, did not make me feel as if I was in a capital 
of one of the largest nations in the world. 

On the ninth of January, 1931, with a ticket and food supplies to 
last me four days, I left Moscow for my new destination. A young 
Russian mining engineer, sent by Moscow to organize a new iron 
smelting plant in the Ural Mountains, was my companion as far as 
Cheliabinsk. Only one year out of an accelerated University (four 
years in three) he was very sure of himself and enthusiastic about 
the work ahead of him, and in the Party’s trust in his ability. To me, 
however, this simply indicated how short of experienced men the 
U.S.S.R. must have been to trust a million ruble job to an inexpe- 
rienced engineer. 

The station platforms we were passing had once been heavily 
loaded with food, which would be sold, as the custom was, to the 
passengers. Now they were deserted. Only after crossing the Ural 
Mountains, did I notice that at a few big stations women were selling 
pickles, small rolls, and sunflower seeds. At a station of that kind, 
the whole trainload of people would rush out, but only the few in 
front were able to buy. Passing Kurgan, a town where I lived for 
two years and whose old station I remembered well, I noticed half 
of the building gone and the other half patched up. Fellow pas- 
sengers told me that during the Kolchak retreat there was heavy 
shelling; and the station still bore witness to that event. 

On the thirteenth of January I left the train. My destination, 
Petochovo, was a typical Siberian railway stop. Only a few stations 
farther, part of my childhood was spent on my father’s farm from 
1904 till 1907, the year he started to work for International Harvester. 

The Petochovo Zernosovkhoz 7 main farm section happened to be 


7 The Zernosovkhoz was a typical Soviet State Farm, Though relatively few in number, 
these agricultural “factories” accounted for most of the Soviet grain produced during the 
early 1930s. The Sovkhoz was a state-owned and state-operated enterprise. The personnel 
worked as regular employees, drawing salaries based on their work designation. This form 
of enterprise was thought by Stalin to be more productive than any other. His expectations 
were not realized, however, and by the end of the 1930s this form had been downgraded 
in favor of the collective farm (kolkhoz) where those who joined shared in the success or 
failure of the crop without any kind of regular salary. The state farm system was to be 
later expanded again for the development of the “‘virgin lands’? and proved itself extremely 
effective when properly organized and adequately supplied with machinery, fertilizer, and 
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32 kilometers from the railroad; a Ford truck took me there. The 
Director, his Assistant, the Agronomist, and the Chief Engineer 
were attending the State Agricultural Convention in Moscow and 
would not return until February. The Director’s Second Assistant 
took me around and introduced me to the size of the farm, its 
departments, chiefs, and so on. The farm contained forty thousand 
hectares of cultivated land, divided into eight more or less equal 
substations.’ It was a new farm, in only the second year of its 
existence. The previous year they had twelve thousand hectares 
under cultivation, yielding 10 quintals per hectare, a good crop for 
the country.” The farm was situated on one of the many lakes with 
which that part of the country is rich. It consisted, at that time, of 
one office building, a school, a mass dining hall of 250 seats, an un- 
finished hospital, ten houses divided in the center to house two 
families, five barracks, a machine shop 300 x 75 feet in area, an 
electric power station, a horse stable, three machine sheds, and 
three grain barns. All this had been put up the previous summer. 
The Machine Shop building had a welding room, soldering room, 
spare parts and tool room, blacksmith shop, carpenter shop, and 
machine shop with three lathes, one drill press, one sheet metal 
press. 

A repair campaign had started the previous week. The program 
called for capital repair of forty-five 30 h.p. Caterpillars, three 60 
h.p. Cats, three Oil Pulls, and forty-two 15/30 McCormick-Deering 
tractors. Seventeen of them were two years old and twenty-five 
were one year old. They also had about seventy-five horse binders 
of all makes and models, twenty-five M.H. tractor binders and about 
three hundred pieces of small machinery such as plows, harrows, 
mowers, drills, etc. The tractor binders were kept in sheds, the rest 
of the machinery was standing in the open, covered with snow. 

One hundred and twenty laborers, not counting specialists like 
lathe operators, welders, carpenters and so on, were assigned to the 
shop. Twenty-five per cent were women, ten per cent boy helpers, 
and the rest mechanically inexperienced men, recruited from neigh- 
borhood villages: willing workers, but with very little education. 

The Caterpillars came first on the repair list. Using two 30 h.p. 
Cats that still were able to crawl, for power to drag the cripples in, 
we were working two shifts, 8 hours a shift. During the previous 


agricultural expertise. Ann Dryden, “A Note on the Conversion of Collective Farms into 
State Farms”, Association for the Study of Soviet Type Economics Bulletin, VII, No. 3, 
17-19. 

8 Forty thousand hectares is equal to 100,000 acres. The “substations” were complete 
administrative units in charge of working specific areas of land. 

*Ten quintals per hectare is equal to 1.25 tons per acre. 
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fall all tractors were abused until they would break down to the 
point where it was impossible to repair in the field. A cold shop, 
poor electric light, one set of overhauling tools, the absence of an 
overhead crane and wenches, overcrowding (10-12 men working 
on one tractor), absence of repair parts and no working plans what- 
soever frustrated the desired headway and speed from the very 
start. 

There were nightly party, executive, technical or professional 
meetings, where the shop was discussed and scolded from one end 
to another. Heads of different departments were threatened with 
arrest and trial as loafers and a disgrace to the farm. This did not 
help the shop, it only hindered its work. These men, discouraged, 
after sleepless nights, without experience to fall back on, and no 
possible means to improve the situation, next day would harrass 
the men, and at the end of the day a “repaired” tractor might have 
to be completely disassembled in order to put some forgotten part 
in its place. 

In February all the chiefs came back from the conference with 
plans for the coming season. After many mass meetings, and with 
strict orders from Moscow to have the Caterpillars ready at the 
end of the month and ship them to Vladivostok, they decided to 
listen to my advice. Namely: 1) Cut out nightly meetings. 2) Work 
three shifts and reduce the crowding in the shop. 3) Put a piece 
work price on each tractor separately. 4) Heat the shop and improve 
the lighting. 5) Untie our hands and make the shop a self-governing 
institution with the right of appointing and firing without regard 
to party membership. The second week showed a big improvement. 
Men who were getting 50 rubles a month saw a possibility of 
doubling that amount and started to take more interest in their 
work. 

Little by little all the other departments were put on piece work, 
a thing the local party seemed to be fighting mostly, claiming that 
piece work would kill a man mentally and shorten his life. The 
executive body of the farm, seeing the progress the shop was mak- 
ing was impressed by the system we had devised and not only 
kept it, but in line with my recommendation, by April put everything 
possible on a piece work basis. 

Absence of spare parts greatly hindered our work. Not receiving 
any from the State warehouse nor from Novorossisk, the base for 
most imported spares, we started to make our own brass bushings, 
connecting rod bushings and other vital parts. The Petochovo 
foundry was busy pouring cast pieces: sprockets, gears for binders, 
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drills, and sleeves for tractors. Our welding department was busy 
welding pieces together. The only things we did not make or try to 
make were ball bearings. 

The cast iron from the foundry had to be sent through the machine 
shop which was already crowded to capacity with routine work and 
short of men, only a few being skilled, and the rest just learning. 
The cast iron was very low quality, and the poor workmanship that 
the machine shop added to it brought the normal scrap figure up to 
50 or 60 per cent. 

A tractor driver school was formed in one of the local villages, 
with 200 “listeners”, young men and women from surrounding 
villages. Teachers with two or three years of practical experience 
as tractor drivers, and a six month course at mechanical school, 
were trying to teach these uneducated pupils the secret of what 
made the tractor run, along with all the technical terms. Instead of 
teaching practical everyday tractor-driving and simple repairs, they 
harrassed these country people with a torrent of words which made 
absolutely no sense to them. 

By the twentieth of April our tractor, plow, harrow and drill re- 
pair campaign was over, and the machinery was divided and 
delivered to the eight sections. We were ready to start the spring 
work. On the 22nd of April, we unexpectedly received the good 
news that 55 McCormick-Deering tractors, lost en route from 
Novorossisk, (with two men hunting for them for over a month all 
over the railroad system) were found, and were to be at our station 
the next day. 

I was put in charge of unloading and assembling the new equip- 
ment. The next day 160 men were ready to uncrate the boxes, when 
a member of the militsia stopped us until the arrival of the G.P.U. 
{the security police] representatives. Presently the G.P.U. arrived 
and all the written material found in the boxes, including operators 
manuals and parts lists, was turned over to them and disappeared 
forever. The next day the units were ready but at least three fourths 
of the tools that came with the tractor had disappeared. After 
talking things over quietly with my two helpers we decided to 
search each man. Lining them up for final instructions as to how, 
and on which section, to drive the tractors we searched them and 
recovered half of the lost property from pockets, boots, meal sacks; 
even the rims of their fur caps held such things as magneto 
wrenches. 

We had an almost snowless winter, and an early rainless spring; 
the year was 1931 and for most, that was a sign of a bad crop year 
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in the history of Siberia (1901, 1911, 1921). That made many local 
old timers shake their heads while watching our efforts to put in 
as many hectares of grain as possible, working three shifts a day. 
But orders were orders, and past years’ experience did not count. 
We were facing 32 thousand hectares that had to be plowed, disked 
and drilled, and at the same time we had to save the machinery 
from being abused too much. 

A half ton Ford truck was at my disposal. Driving from one 
section to another, spending half a day to a whole day at each, 
instructing head mechanics, brigadiers and the tractor drivers in 
the field on how to use the implements they were assigned, helped 
to keep me busy as well as the field engineer we had trained in the 
shop. We made the head mechanic responsible for the entire 
machine park of the section, the brigadier responsible for five or 
six tractors and implements from his shift, and the tractor driver 
was in charge of the tractor he used during his shift on it. 

But as careful as we were and as much pain as we took (spend- 
ing from 18 to 20 hours in the field with the men) the first two 
weeks brought us four cracked engine blocks; the cause — lack of 
oil in the crankcase. In addition we had a dozen burned out con- 
necting-rod bearings; cause — dirty oil. 

The oil in general was of very poor quality by itself, and not 
being able to get the summer oil from the central warehouse, we 
were forced to use the light winter oil, until the middle of June. 
The primitive way of putting this oil into the tractor, without a 
strainer, and with a common pail and a dirty funnel (which they 
would not think of wiping out, if not told so) guaranteed trouble. 

You will understand why I was never shocked when news of 
another tractor out of commission would reach my ears. The shop 
men expected much worse luck, knowing our drivers, and we con- 
gratulated each other in the fall, that only six blocks were broken, 
four of which we had been able to patch up. The connecting-rod 
bearings stopped burning out almost entirely by the end of seeding 
time. Considering that during the previous year, with half the 
amount of tractors and better drivers, they broke eight blocks, and 
12 per cent of the tractor park was in repair constantly, the improve- 
ment was significant. 

The original quota of 32 thousand hectares, was increased by two 
thousand, and we plowed and seeded about 3 thousand more for 
the local kolkhozi, that were not able to handle the acreage them- 
selves.'° Zernosovkhoz was supposed to be looked at as a big 


10 Surrounding the land of the Zernosovkhoz were newly organized small-acreage col- 
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brother to the kolkhoz. The kolkhozi were handled partly by our 
party men in their spare time. At the end of that summer of 1931, 
86 per cent of the surrounding villages were working on kolkhozi. 

From the papers, I read that collectivization did not work well in 
many areas such as the middle Volga district, where the peasants 
were fighting hard for individual farming. This, however, did not 
appear so true in our part of the country. 

I did not get the impression, however, that all the peasants who 
were willing to join a kolkhoz were accepted, nor was just anybody 
accepted to work at Zernosovkhoz. They had to be people who 
used to work for some well-to-do peasant, or poor peasants who 
were barely making their living, or peasants with a medium-sized 
farm, doing their work without hired help. All the rest were con- 
sidered “Kulaks” from whom everything was taken away. Most of 
them were working at lumber camps, or at any other jobs where 
the Soviet Government could not find willing workers. The ones 
still at home were said to be on a list held by the local authorities. 
Anytime there would be a shortage of men, women, or youngsters 
somewhere in the Union all that the authorities had to do was to 
send an order for the amount needed. These unfortunate ones 
would always be ready to go within 24 hours separately or with 
their whole family. I have seen train loads of them at the station, 
guarded, waiting for a train, and the sight of their farewell is not 
pleasant to remember. 

Around the 15th of June, we received 25 Soviet “C.T.Z.” tractors, 
(the design was a copy of our old 15/30).!1 Personally, I was very 
much interested in the kind of tractors the U.S.S.R. was turning 
out. However, with seeding just over, and some of our overhauled 
tractors giving us trouble, I could not spare the time to be present 


lective farms, or kolkhozi. Beginning in 1929, strong official pressure, amounting in many 
areas to simple brute force, was applied on independent peasants throughout the Soviet 
Union to convince them to join these collective farms. The exact reasons for Stalin’s de- 
cision to collectivize the peasantry are not well detailed even yet, but it is clear that break- 
ing the economic power of the richer peasants (kulaks) was an important motive. 

Each member of the kolkhoz shared in its output in proportion to the quality and quan- 
tity of his work. The state-levied quotas of output first had to be met — free of charge — 
and whatever was left over was to be distributed to the members of the kolkhoz partly in 
the form of money, partly in kind. 

The forced collectivization and the catastrophic social, economic, and political disloca- 
tion resulted in very poor crop years in the early thirties. Poor weather conditions increased 
the general misery, and the total result was a severe famine the year after Jacob Reimer 
left the U.S.S.R. Reimer seems to have witnessed very little of the turmoil described by 
observers in Western Russia and the Ukraine. See Lazar Volin, ‘“The Russian Peasant: 
From Emancipation to Kolkhoz” in Cyril Black, ed., The Transformation of Russian Society 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1960), 292-311. 

11 The Soviet CTZ Tractor was a licensed copy of the International Harvester machine. 
The arrangement was not a totally satisfactory one for IHC but in the new era of increased 
trade begun in 1929, protests were not in good business taste. Besides, as Reimer noted, 
the copy was not serious competition for IHC. 
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at their assembling. I heard from the men who did the work that 
none of the holes in the lugs fit the wheels, all the lug bolts had to 
be threaded over, and the tractors came without any tools what- 
ever. The light system, consisting of a single common coal oil lamp, 
did not impress anyone favorably. But all of this was a very small 
matter, compared to what we saw after they worked for 600 hours 
or so. Opening the rear of one that gave us differential trouble, we 
discovered that much of the gear work was worn practically to 
nothing. 

Having such serious trouble after working less than 1000 hours 
made any faults with the American units look very insignificant in 
comparison. 

Breaking up new land kept us busy from 13th of June until the 
harvest. We did not have rain all summer and the pastures looked 
like Western Kansas does in a dry year. The cattle were pastured 
in the woods mostly, from the middle of June until the end of 
August. The early grain came up and the Winter rye, some 8000 
hectares, was doing fine. But about 50 per cent of the Spring crop 
never came up. Not receiving any instructions from the authorities 
as to what to do with this almost total failure, at our own risk we 
started to plow-under in August and almost landed in jail for doing 
so. The State procurator, under the influence of a Central Committee 
order to save and harvest all the grain in the country, no matter how 
small the crop, kept the Director of the farm, Agronomist, Chief 
Engineer and myself busy for 48 hours answering questions. Only 
after proving in black and white that a pood of that grain would 
have cost over 200 rubles did he let us go home in peace. Some 
quick figuring and snappy answers were performed in those 48 hours 
by all of us. 

It was a heart-breaking harvest. After expecting to receive some 
British “Oliver” combines, as Moscow had informed us, we received 
instead 15 new “Kommunard” harvester-threshers. Having had ex- 
perience with the Soviet-built C.T.Z. tractors, we were prepared 
for the worst and our expectations were fulfilled. Although our 8000 
hectares of rye and 2000 hectares of wheat had grown tall enough 
to be cut with a combine, and the land was smooth enough, there 
were many breakdowns. Built like the Holt combine, with some 
Soviet ideas thrown in, it certainly did not work like the Holt. The 
feeder and the straw carrier chain gave us the most trouble. Being 
made of some kind of malleable metal they stretched so much that 
the men kept tightening them and taking links out. Elevator chains 
of the same material added to the general misery. The return shaker 
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shoe bottom, not being steep enough, would collect a pile of 
returns rich with weeds, and go all at once; in doing so the auger 
would twist. The sprockets, of poor cast-iron and not strong enough 
to stand the strain, would break. Finally, all bolts lacked lock- 
washers, a common thing incidently, on Soviet-made machinery. 
The rest of the crop (about 1100 hectares) was cut with the 
obsolete horse-powered “Lobogreika”. Using this harvester, a man 
raked off the grain from the platform in bunches. In our blacksmith 
shop we made a hitch and used the new McCormick-Deering tractor 
for power. 

After we had finished most of the harvest, we suddenly received 
an order to ship all the combined grain, immediately, to the Ural 
manufacturing district. We did as directed, receiving a poor quality 
rye flour in return. The yield had been 11 quintals per hectare, from 
1100 hect. of wheat, and 4 quintales of rye per hectare.!? The little 
oats that came up was cut for hay. By then my one year contract 
was about up. 

When I left the farm on the 9th of October, 1931, it had been 
awarded two banners: one for fast spring work, and a second the 
“changing banner of Aurora” for the best results of any of the 18 
Zernosovkhozi in Kazakhstan. For the latter there was a 1000 Ruble 
reward. The Director was recommended for the Lenin Medal for 
outstanding efforts. I received an offer to continue my contract for 
another year, but to be payed all in rubles, which I refused. A 
second offer to bring my family over at their expense, and 800 
rubles a month, also did not appeal to me. My counter-offer to 
stay for six months longer under the old contract could not be ac- 
cepted at the farm so they telegraphed Moscow for permission. A 
refusal followed due, they said, to the absence of foreign currency. 

Moscow on my return trip (where I spent six days) was busily 
engaged in sprucing up for the October holidays. Day and night, 
crews of working men were patching up the streets or putting in 
new asphalt pavement and houses were getting a new coat of paint. 
The shops were noticeably better filled with goods. The people of 
Moscow, compared to those of Siberia, looked much better dressed 
and did not have the general look of apathy that I noticed so much 
in the villages. 

Not having too many rubles to spend, I walked the streets. Red 
Square, with Lenin’s mausoleum, impressed me with its original 
beauty. On the Kremlin wall the old tsars’ coats-of-arms, well 


12 Eleven quintales per hectare is equal to about one and % tons per acre. Four quin- 
tales per hectare is equal to % ton per acre. 
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polished, were still sticking up high in the sky.1* The many church 
cupolas were shining in the sun. To the right the red building of 
the historical museum joined with the Red Gate and to the left stood 
the picturesque church known as Saint Basil's Cathedral. Opposite 
the Kremlin were the old tsarist government buildings. 

Passing this place daily, I would note a short line of provincial 
looking people standing waiting for their turn to look at Lenin, 
under a glass case, dead. A playful fellow, they told me at the 
Petochovo farm, was jokingly reversing the slogan: “Lenin is dead, 
but his work is living” into “Better his work died, and Lenin was 
Living.” Till this day they cannot tell where the fellow disappeared 
to after saying it once too often. 

Once in a while I heard a sound as if a small bomb was bursting. 
The Cathedral of the Redeemer was built too strong after Napoleon’s 
days, and the wrecking crew were using dynamite. A Palace of 
Soviets is to be built on that spot where Moscow merchants once 
loved to say their prayers. The design competition is open to all 
architects in the world, I understand.!* 

The Bolshoi Theater has had bad luck with the new Soviet 
performances it is said. With the exception of the “Red Poppy”, 
Muscovites prefer the old ones. At night, heavy drinking in suburban 
districts is very much in evidence. Vodka and beer are still holding 
their own. Good wine is too expensive and the cheaper brands are 
not strong enough to suit the Russian taste. The Soviet Government, 
preaching temperance, and theoretically even planning to wipe out 
drinking in the future, is deriving such a big revenue from it, that 
they cannot afford to shut down the bars and liquor stores. They 
must open new distilleries and breweries in order to fill the demand. 

A shortage of vodka had a great deal to do with the shortage of 
money on the farm where I had worked. The cashier of the farm 
would go to the bank for money and many a time there would not 
be any. But the arrival of several carloads of vodka would assure 
that money would be had in three to four days. Why? Because 
the people are living on a ration-card system where a workingman 
gets 18 kilograms of flour, 2-1/2 kilograms of other cereals, 3 kilo- 
grams of vegetables (if there are any), 1 kilogram of sugar or 
candy, and his family gets 8 kilograms of flour a person, per month. 


18 The coats of arms were removed subsequently in 1937 on Stalin’s orders. Rubies 
were said to have been ground to make a paste which was then cast in the form of the 
giant Red stars, which presently adorn the Kremlin towers. Light bulbs placed inside added 
a final, typically Stalinist, touch, Michael T. Florinsky, ed., Encyclopedia of Russia and 
the Soviet Union, (New York, 1961), 290. 

14 This project and various other similar ones rumored, never materialized. No Kremlin 
churches were demolished, and the only major new structure built within the Kremlin 
walls since the revolution was the Great Hall of Congresses, finished in 1961. 
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This varies a little, very little, in big cities and industrial centers, 
where they received more. He spends no cash on those rations. 
Further there is very little else to buy in the cooperative stores. 
Clothing, underwear and shoes are received in quantities far too 
small to clothe the population. The recognized good workers, they 
call them udarniki, have the privilege of buying first. As a rule, 
there is very little left for the rest. The working man, not able to 
buy anything on the open market and probably having 500 rubles 
in the bank (the legal limit for a savings account) and not wishing 
to buy any more government, aviation, or five-year-in-four bonds, 
spends his money on the next best thing: vodka. There is a draw- 
back in belonging to the party in that respect. A party member 
can drink unofficially, but any heavy drinking in public is forbidden. 
It is generally asumed that a member will be given two warnings 
in case he is reported and on the third he is dismissed from the 
party. 

With my papers in order, and after signing a release stating that 
I would not make any further claims nor would I bring a law suit 
against Zernotrest, I received my passport, railroad and steamship 
tickets. I left Moscow, headed for Europe, on the 9th October, 
1931; the first leg of my journey home. 

I was, of course, too busy while traveling through Europe to do 
much in the way of comparison, too busy enjoying the trip and 
little things in the West, too busy appreciating a good bath, a tasty 
meal, fruits, or a choice of brands of cigarettes. I am doing the 
comparison now, at home, after some reflection. What do I now 
remember as important, not about my own experiences, but about 
daily life in the Soviet Union of 1931? First, family life in Russia, 
once so patriarchal not only among the poorer and middle classes 
but even among the well-to-do and ruling classes, seems almost 
completely changed. You notice some of it left among the kulak 
families. But otherwise very little respect is given to older people. 
The family is too busy to get acquainted. Meetings are taking away 
the evenings of the entire family. There are meetings for grown-ups, 
for the “pioneer” children, and for the “komsomol” young people. 
There are meetings where the people are supposed to get the right 
kind of outlook on life, where they explain Marx and Lenin and 
party programs and so on. The speaker gets up, tells the audience 
his say, the next one repeats what the first one said with only the 
slightest difference, and when a person listens to four or five of 
them, in an unventilated, crowded hall, he gets a headache. 

Each generation seems to be living in a more or less different 
world. The old ones, past sixty, live with memories of the past. 
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Those past forty are trying to fit themselves to the new life. Those 
past thirty appear to be the most active and satisfied body of the 
people. Those in their twenties, the so-called new intelligentsia, are 
studying or working hard, in efforts not only to catch up with the 
U.S.A. (their industrial ideal) but to go farther, after the second 
five year plan. The youngsters past fifteen, show what children can 
be without a patriarchal family without a strict school program and 
with Marx, Lenin and Budenny for heroes. 

Most families live in no more than one room, while common 
laborers live two and three families in one. There is very little 
privacy, let alone comfort. A bed, a chair, a table, a few nails in the 
wall, are about all the furniture the majority possess. 

The World War, the Civil War, and all the destruction and death, 
seem to have changed the Russian people. A certain amount of 
sorrow was written on most faces. And the shortage of food has 
made them less hospitable, but they are still friendly and talkative. 
I could not find the right expression for the new face of the people. 
Sorrow is there, but apathy is the more noticeable. It is as if they 
had gone through hell, came out alive, and now don’t care what 
happens next. They work, but without zest; they talk about com- 
munism, the five year plan, world revolution, Soviet achievements, 
but not convincingly, as if they were not sure of themselves. They 
hardly ever come together in friendly circles, and I do not believe 
that many have friends to whom they dare tell all that comes to their 
mind. The food question is about the most discussed topic of 
today. You can always find the Russian, whether out on business or 
strolling for health, with his eyes wide open looking to buy some- 
thing to eat. And believe me, I got into the habit myself, shortly 
after my arrival. 

The Petochovo district villages, the only ones I got to know, look 
very unkept and poor. The face of the old district can be pictured 
by the roomy houses still standing there. But the window shutters 
are hanging on one hinge, many windows are nailed up with card- 
board. The fences and parts of the barns were used for fuel some 
winters back and never restored. The new houses belonging to 
kulaks were sold for taxes to our Zernosovkhoz or some kolkhoz, 
taken apart and put up again elsewhere. About 200 houses were 
bought up like that this spring, at a price running from 200 up to 
500 rubles. The streets are almost empty of geese, ducks, and pigs, 
though in the old Russian village, a street scene was never complete 
without them. 

The churches that are still standing (some were taken apart for 
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bricks, some turned into libraries or “red houses” and only few exist 
as working churches) all need repair badly. The general belief 
that all the churches are closed in the U.S.S.R. is wrong. They try 
to close them but at least in our area they used persuasion. A meet- 
ing would be called in a certain parish where the church would 
still be running, and the “Bezbozhniki” (nonbelievers) would try to 
persuade the people, with their talk, that religion was keeping them 
in the dark, that the priests were parasites living off them, and so 
on. After they go through, a priest and some believers would have 
their say, and then they would vote. In most cases it seemed that the 
churches were closed. If not, they would repeat the same thing 
some time later. Old believers, Menonites, Lutherans, and some of 
the yellow tribes such as the Khirgis and Bashkirs still cling to 
their religion. In Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev most of the oldest 
churches are being turned into museums. 

Yet despite this bleak picture the government is respected. A 
peasant upheaval was tried in 1922, almost all over Southern Siberia, 
but the price they had to pay for it is still fresh in their memory 
and the regime is seen as firmly in power. The five year plan is 
helping the Union. The papers are full of achievements in the oil 
industry, machine building, road construction, power plants, etc. 
It makes the people think that if not tomorrow, then next year will 
be better. The unemployment and starvation in Europe and the 
USA is played up enthusiastically. Many believe the line that the 
capitalists of the whole world are the cause of their shortage in 
food, clothes, machinery. And the children will tell you that the 
capitalists are the biggest enemies of the Soviet Union. 

The motion pictures all have one theme: the capitalist is the 
ruffian, the poor man is the suffering soul. I heard with some in- 
terest in Moscow that some of those pictures were made in New 
York. The Soviet people have no idea how well in comparison the 
rest of the world is living, and the papers do not enlighten them. 
Telling them how I lived at home, often resulted in disbelief. Yet 
there is no unemployment in the USSR. If you do not work they 
find you work. The people then at least are working and imagine 
that the rest of the world is in worse shape than they are. Thus, 
they are if not satisfied, apathetic. 

Then there is the security police. The G.P.U., a blessing to a 


™ Reimer probably is referring to the widespread outbreaks of peasant unrest that took 
place between the fall of 1920 and the spring of 1921, culminating in the Kronstadt re- 
bellion of March, 1921. Leonard Shapiro, The Origin of the Communist Autocracy (New 
York, 1965), 296-361. Also see E. H. Carr, The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1923, (Balti- 
more, Md., 1952), 269-279. 
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foreigner in case of need, is an institution that is much feared by the 
population. It controls factories, banks, cooperatives, your private 
life — everything. Any deviation from the party line or even an 
order not fulfilled in time, and that is the establishment you have to 
deal with. A good alibi is recommended when you step inside their 
door. 

The possibility of war with Japan was sometimes discussed. The 
Soviet Union, willing to help China in her struggle and interested 
herself in the Trans-Manchurian Railroad, seems to be letting the 
people know that as long as the Japs keep off the soil of North 
Eastern Siberia, the Union would not mix in. A new shortage of 
wheat, and Stalin’s losing prestige, were popular rumors. 

A few brave men, I cannot describe them otherwise, asked me 
once when the U.S.A. and Europe would take pity on them, and 
bring order to the Soviet Union. I asked why they did not do it 
themselves and a hearty laugh at my naivete followed. I also re- 
member another case of “counter-revolution” in one of the villages 
where I used to stay overnight. An old peasant inquired “how is 
Nicholai Nicholaevitch?” meaning the uncle of the late tsar; I re- 
plied that he died in 1928. He let his head down and said “The last 
hope”. Now, after seeing the “Workers’ Paradise” — and though I 
wouldn’t take a thousand rubles for the trip and experience I had — 
I will enjoy life in the U.S.A. even in the middle of a depression. 
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